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Foreign  Policy  of  the  Vatican 

BY  SHERMAN  S.  HAYDEN 

WORLD  peace,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  In  spite  of  this,  there  is  much  room  for  discussion 


justice,  has  long  been  the  objective  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Vatican.  As  stated  in  1917  by  Pope 
Benedict  XV  this  policy,  in  wartime,  has  for  its 
purpose  “to  maintain  an  absolute  impartiality  to¬ 
wards  all  belligerents  .  .  to  endeavor  continually 
to  do  the  utmost  good  to  all  without  distinction . . 
to  omit  nothing  ...  to  hasten  the  end  of  this 
calamity  by  trying  to  bring  the  peoples  and  their 
leaders  to  more  moderate  resolutions  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  means  that  will  secure  a  ‘just  and  lasting 
peace.’ 

Why,  then,  have  so  much  suspicion  and  contro¬ 
versy  gathered  round  an  institution  whose  ex¬ 
pressed  motives  are  admittedly  so  noble  and  whose 
physical  powers  are  apparently  so  slight  as  those 
of  the  Vatican.?  The  answer,  in  part,  is  that  while 
the  Pope  lacks  nearly  all  the  visible  instruments  of 
power  commonly  associated  with  political  author¬ 
ity,  his  position  as  spiritual  overlord  of  more  than 
350  million  Roman  Catholics  in  all  countries  of 
the  world^  gives  him  a  degree  of  guidance  and 
control  over  the  minds  of  men  far  transcending  his 
visible  symbols  of  f>ower,  with  a  consequent  capac¬ 
ity  to  affect  thought  and  therefore  events. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  Catholic’s  thinking  is 
all  done  for  him  by  the  Pope.  Many  Catholics  have 
sought  to  dissipate  the  erroneous  impression  of 
many  non-Catholics  that  the  faithful  are  obliged 
to  believe  everything  the  Pope  says  and  to  approve 
all  he  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pope  is  deemed 
infallible  only  when  formally  pronouncing  a 
dogma  of  faith  or  morals,  and  he  has  not  done  this 
for  at  least  sixty  years.  Nevertheless,  close  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  all  his  views  and  Catholic  leaders, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  frequently  if  not  generally 
adopt  them  as  a  standard. 

1.  For  Exhortation  Dis  le  Debut  to  the  Belligerent  Peoples 
and  to  Their  Leaders,  August  i,  1917,  see  Principles  for  Peace 
(Washington,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  1943),  p.  229. 

2.  Somewhat  more  than  half  the  Church’s  communicants  live 
in  Europe.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  inhabit  the  Americas. 
There  were  approximately  20  million  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  in  1940. 


of  intentions  and  results,  among  both  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics.  It  is  charged  by  some  that  in  this 
war  the  Pope  ought  to  take  sides,  and  by  others 
that  he  has  taken  the  wrong  side.  More  specifically, 
it  is  widely  believed  that  the  authoritarian  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Catholic  Church  inclines  its  hierarchy,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pope  himself,  to  a  natural  sympathy  for 
the  totalitarian  rather  than  the  democratic  states, 
and  that  this  inclination  has  been  frequently,  if  not 
continuously,  followed.  These  criticisms  deserve 
examination. 

Whether  the  Vatican  ought  to  lend  its  support 
to  the  just,  or  more  nearly  just,  cause  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  war  is  obviously  a  moral  question  on  which 
opinions  may  be  expected  to  differ.  At  least  two 
supporting  reasons,  however,  lend  weight  to  the 
existing  policy.  The  Church,  in  the  first  place,  is 
international  in  composition.  It  has  among  its 
members  millions  of  adherents  of  both  sides,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  willingly  support  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  their  respective  governments  as  a  result  of 
years  of  habit  and  indoctrination.  To  denounce 
any  man’s  national  cause  as  evil  and  wrong  is  to 
impose  on  him  an  almost  intolerable  choice  be- 
tw'een  religion  and  patriotism,  and  the  Vatican 
may  fairly  hesitate  to  do  this.  Moreover,  the  taking 
of  sides  must  necessarily  impair  if  not  destroy  the 
special  position,  long  cultivated  by  the  Vatican, 
of  a  power  above  the  battle,  impartially  seeking 
peace  and  justice,  to  whom  men  of  good  will  on 
both  sides  may  honorably  turn.  When  one  re¬ 
calls  the  wartime  record  of  certain  national  clergy, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  whose  perfervid  sup¬ 
port  of  the  national  cause  has  not  always  stood 
the  test  of  time,  one  may  admit  that  the  Vatican’s 
position  is  at  least  tenable. 

IS  THE  CHURCH  FASCIST.? 

Real  detachment  in  the  world’s  affairs,  however, 
is  rare.  The  charge  that  neutrality  and  objectivity 
have  been  violated  in  practice  must  be  examined  at 
greater  length.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  Vati- 
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[can’s  relations  with  secular  governments  assume 
importance. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  Church  is  normally  di¬ 
rected  toward  securing  its  own  position  in  the  vari- 
j  ous  nations,  wherever  possible  by  means  of  agree- 
“  f  ments  called  “concordats.”  Its  objectives  are  always 
^  i  to  obtain  freedom  to  practice  the  Catholic  religion 
^  i  and  to  propagate  it,  to  gain  recognition  of  Catholic 
*  I  marriages,  and  to  maintain  in  Catholic  hands  the 
''  right  of  educating  Catholic  children.  The  Church 
■  .  does  not  seek  beyond  this  to  intervene  in  political 
[  questions,  and  the  kind  of  government  does  not 
f  matter.  It  makes  no  distinctions,  and  expresses  no 
^  j.  preferences  for  one  political  system  as  against  an- 
^  f  other.  Basically,  of  course,  the  Church  is  neither 
'  I  democratic  nor  totalitarian  in  philosophy,  despite 
!  its  authoritarian  structure.  It  teaches  that  God,  not 
^  f  man,  is  the  best  judge  of  man’s  needs  and  the 
■  I  source  of  his  ideals  and,  further,  that  God  created 
^  I  the  Church  on  earth  as  a  visible  and  permanent 
^  i  institution  to  interpret  His  will  to  men  and  to 
^  j  instruct  men  in  matters  of  moral  right.  Therefore 
*  I  the  Church  denies  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the 
*  [  individual  or  a  collection  of  individuals.  Since, 
^  !  however,  the  Church  does  not  attempt  to  regulate 
conduct  outside  certain  defined  spheres,  and  since 
^  most  individuals  rarely  find  themselves  in  conflict 

^  with  the  Church  in  those  fields  which  it  does  claim 

^  I  for  its  own,  it  would  seem  possible,  as  a  practical 
matter,  for  an  individual  to  be  both  Catholic  and 
^  democratic. 

^  I  The  modern  totalitarian  philosophy,  however,  by 
insisting  that  service  to  the  state  replace  service  to 
’  God  as  the  highest  duty  of  man,  and  by  declining 
^  i  to  accept  any  moral  standards  save  those  imposed 
by  the  state  itself,  comes  squarely  into  conflict  with 
Catholic  teaching,  even  though  a  temporary  ad- 
’  justment  may  be  made.^  For  while  democracy  can, 
J  and  must,  stop  short  of  individualistic  anarchy, 

fascism — without  changing  its  essential  nature — 
would  no  longer  be  itself  if  state  supremacy  were 
abandoned.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  basic  antagonism, 
1  ultimately  inescapable,  the  Vatican  has  shown  an 
inclination  toward  fascist  governments  in  the  past 
,  I  twenty  years.  How  is  this  to  be  explained? 

1  j  One  reason  undoubtedly  is  that  the  full  signifi- 
t  cance  of  fascism  was  not  evident  in  its  early 

1'  stages.  It  is  well  known  that  Mussolini  made  up  his 

_  doctrine  as  he  went  along,  or  hired  scholars  to 

make  it  up  for  him.  Despite  fascist  attacks  on  the 

clergy,  even  in  the  early  days,  fascism  long  contin- 
I  ucd  to  appeal  to  many  people  of  small  affairs,  con- 

3-  G.  A.  Borgese,  in  Common  Cause  (New  York,  Duell, 
J  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1943,  p.  302),  says  that  from  a  Catholic  point 
of  view  “the  evils  of  fascism  are  accidental;  those  of  democracy 
I  »re  substantial.”  Actually,  the  precise  opposite  is  nearer  true. 


servative  by  temperament,  economically  none  too 
secure,  and  much  afraid  of  violent  revolution,  and 
these  also  belonged  to  the  class  from  which  the 
Church  drew  its  own  most  loyal  adherents. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  Church’s  candid 
preference  for  diplomatic  dealings  with  govern¬ 
ments  that  do  not  have  to  submit  treaties  to  the 
test  of  parliamentary  discussion  and  debate,"*  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Church  may  be  held  up  to 
public  criticism  and  obloquy.  But  this,  while  per¬ 
fectly  true,  relates  to  a  pattern  of  procedure,  and 
cannot  be  advanced  as  very  strong  proof  of  clerical 
preference  for  fascism. 

Despite  their  fundamental  irreconcilability,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  very  evident  similarity  of  form  be¬ 
tween  the  authoritarian  church  and  the  totalitarian 
government  which  misled  many  people,  and  to 
some  extent  seems  to  have  deceived  the  Vatican 
itself.  The  fascist  government  of  Italy,  in  fact, 
carefully  cultivated  this  resemblance  and  flattered 
the  Church  by  copying  its  externals  rather  closely.’ 
The  device  by  which  the  Fascist  Grand  Council 
was  to  select  a  successor  to  the  Duce  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  whereby  the  College  of  Car¬ 
dinals  elects  a  Pope.  The  pattern  of  the  corporative 
state  borrowed  heavily  from  the  guild-like  institu¬ 
tions  suggested  in  Rerum  Novarum,  and  Pius  XI 
was  prompt  to  acknowledge  as  much  in  his  own 
encyclical  Quadragesimo  Anno.^  All  these  bland¬ 
ishments  were  not  without  their  effect,  and  church¬ 
men  all  too  readily  mistook  an  unprincipled  tyran¬ 
ny  for  their  own  kind  of  benevolent  paternalism.^ 

But  more  significant  than  diplomatic  procedural 
convenience,  superficial  similarities  of  joint  ad¬ 
ministration,  or  failure  to  perceive  the  inward  na¬ 
ture  of  fascism  is  the  hope,  long  tenaciously  held 
and  most  reluctantly  abandoned,  that  the  fascist 
states  would  defend  civilization  against  commu¬ 
nism.  The  ineradicable  opposition  between  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  and  a  political  philosophy 
which  regards  all  religion  as  “opium  for  the 
people”  is  obvious;  and  the  record  of  the  Soviet 

4.  Gaetano  Salvemini  and  George  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with 
Italy  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1943),  p.  no,  citing 
F.  Wernz,  a  noted  canonist:  “The  Apostolic  See,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  mockery,  usually  enters  into  solemn  undertakings  only 
where  a  civil  government  is  under  no  obligation  to  seek  the 
consent  of  a  representative  body,  or  where  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  such  consent  will  be  granted.” 

5.  Borgese,  Common  Cause,  cited,  p.  298. 

6.  For  Quadragesimo  Anno  on  Reconstructing  the  Social  Order, 
May  IS,  1931,  see  Principles  for  Peace,  cited,  pp.  397-446. 
The  Pontiff’s  approval  is  somewhat  cautious,  however.  For 
Rerum  Novarum  on  the  Condition  of  Workers,  May  15,  1891, 
see  ihid.,  pp.  52-81. 

7.  T.  F.  Woodlock,  in  The  Catholic  Pattern  (New  York, 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1942,  p.  185),  distinguishes  clearly  between 
Catholic  authority  based  on  reason  and  fascist  authority  based 
on  force.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  the  wisdom  of  hindsight. 
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government  in  the  years  between  the  two  world 
wars,  especially  in  periods  of  “militant  godless¬ 
ness,”  was  not  reassuring  to  the  Church.  The  Vati¬ 
can  has  been  equally  consistent  in  denouncing 
socialism  as  an  enemy,  even  on  occasion  going 
out  of  its  way  to  do  so.®  The  natural  consequence 
has  been  a  tendency  to  favor  governments  that 
professed  to  be  anti-bolshevist,  and  to  take  these 
professions  much  too  readily  at  their  face  value. 
Meanwhile,  this  same  preoccupation  with  the  bol- 
shevist  menace  has  made  normal  relations  with 
Russia  impracticable,  and  hampered  any  kind  of 
contact  even  during  intervals  when  the  churches  in 
Russia  were  not  suffering  actual  persecution.^ 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  general  attitude 
and  policy  of  the  Church  can  be  documented  at 
length  from  the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  Church  is  a  living  institution  whose  course  is 
determined  not  only  by  philosophic  and  abstract 
considerations  but  by  the  living  men  who  direct 
it,  the  political  climate  in  which  they  work,  and 
the  terms  which  historic  associations  have  imposed 
on  them.  To  these  we  now  turn. 

REIGN  OF  PIUS  XI— 1922-39 

The  modern  Pope  is  always  an  Italian.  The  Car¬ 
dinals  of  the  Curia,  that  is,  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  Church,  are  nearly  all  Italians,  as  are  also 
the  majority  of  their  subordinates;  and  their  daily 
work  is  carried  on  at  Rome,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Italy.  For  over  a  thousand  years  the  Popes  exer¬ 
cised  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  dominion  over 
Rome  and  its  surroundings  but,  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  power  in  1870  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  II,  Pius  IX  retired  to  the  Vatican  and 
refused  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  recognize  the  new 
order  of  things.  Thus  he  created  the  “Roman  ques¬ 
tion,”  and  set  a  precedent  which  his  three  successors 
observed.  For  almost  sixty  years  the  capital  of 
united  Italy  was  also  claimed  as  his  own  capital  by 
the  head  of  the  Church  to  which  nearly  all  Italians 
belonged.’® 

But  by  1920  old  animosities  were  mellowing,  and 
the  Roman  question  was  on  the  way  to  solution. 
A  closer  relation  between  the  two  governments 
consequently  became  more  possible  than  before.  It 
would  seem  that  here,  as  in  a  number  of  other  in- 

8.  See,  for  example,  Rerum  Novarum,  Principles  for  Peace, 
cited,  pp.  53,  56,  57;  and  Quadragesima  Anno,  ibid.,  pp.  431- 
35.  Both  mtxlern  socialism  and  communism  arc  held  “funda¬ 
mentally  contrary  to  Christian  truth.” 

9.  Certain  well-informed  Catholics  insist,  however,  that  a  con¬ 
cordat  would  have  been  signed  with  Moscow  had  the  Vatican 
been  able  to  obtain  one. 

10.  D.  A.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy  (Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs;  London,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1941).  For  a  good  summary  of  this  period,  see  pp.  43  if. 


stances,  Mussolini  received  the  credit  for  a  final  | 
settlement  which  was  not  particularly  of  his  mak-  | 
ing.  If  the  major  share  of  credit  can  be  assigned  to  I 
anyone,  it  should  probably  be  assigned  to  Pietro  I 
Gasparri,  Papal  Secretary  of  State  under  Benedia  I 
and  retained  by  his  successor  until  his  retirement  [ 
in  1930. 

Early  in  1922 — the  year  Benito  Mussolini  was  I 
to  become  Premier  of  Italy — Benedict  XV  died  sud¬ 
denly.  The  conclave  that  sat  from  February  2  to  6, 
1922  elected  as  Pope  Achille  Ratti,  who  under  the 
title  of  Pius  XI  was  to  effect  the  long-sought  recon¬ 
ciliation,  only  to  see  it  collapse  again.  Born  in  a 
small  suburb  of  Milan,  of  bourgeois  stock,  the 
new  Pontiff  had  been  during  most  of  his  life  a  ! 
scholar  and  the  administrator  of  the  Ambrosian  j 
Library.  At  the  end  of  the  first  World  War  he 
served  as  Nuncio  to  Poland  and  was  in  Warsaw 
when  the  Red  Army  threatened  to  engulf  it.  This 
period  endeared  him  to  the  Poles  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  strengthened  his  distaste  for  communism.” 
With  Mussolini  on  the  contrary,  whose  back¬ 
ground  somewhat  resembled  his  own,  he  was  in-  | 
dined  to  be  congenial.  Shrewd,  clannish  and  | 
conservative,  he  had  litde  love  for  parliaments  and  f 
democracies.  \ 

\ 

CHURCH  YIELDS  TO  MUSSOLINI 

Pius  XI  was  particularly  anxious  to  end  the  I 
breach  with  Italy  and  made  this  clear  on  the  day 
of  his  election,  when  he  said:  “I  pledge  myself 
before  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  to  safe-  . 
guard  and  defend  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy 
See;  but  it  is  also  my  wish  that  my  first  benedic¬ 
tion  shall  be,  not  only  for  Rome  and  Italy,  but  for 
the  whole  Church  and  the  entire  world.  I  shall  P 
give  it  from  the  outer  balcony  of  St.  Peter’s.”  In  1 
1929  Cardinal  Gasparri  succeeded  in  negotiating  I 
the  Lateran  agreements,’^  but  the  life  of  these  I 
agreements  was  stormy.’^  Extreme  fascists  were  ? 

11.  As  a  diplomat  he  was  only  moderately  successful.  At  the 
time  of  the  Silesian  plebiscite,  the  Archbishop  of  Breslau  quite  x 
improperly  ordered  the  Polish  clergy  in  his  province  to  main¬ 
tain  silence  on  the  subject,  thus  giving  the  Germans  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Nuncio  Ratti,  taken  by  surprise  and  not  knowing  just 
what  to  say,  said  nothing,  thus  seeming  tacitly  to  support  the 
Archbishop.  This  blunder  cost  him  some  of  his  earlier  good 
will  and  he  was  shortly  recalled,  first  to  become  Archbishop  of 
Milan  and,  soon  after.  Pope.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in 
Fascist  Italy,  cited,  p,  77, 

12.  For  text,  see  official  documents.  Treaty  and  Concord^ 
between  the  Holy  See  and  Italy  (Washington,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Confederation,  1929).  For  discussion  of  them,  «  I 
Vera  M.  Dean,  “The  Lateran  Accord,”  Foreign  Policy  Associa-  | 
tion.  Information  Service,  July  10,  1929. 

13.  A  story  which  may  be  apocryphal  relates  that  Gasparri,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Vatican  after  signing  the  treaty,  was  delayed 
by  a  street  fight.  TTie  symbolism  of  the  incident  was  not  lort 

on  the  Cardinal,  who  sighed:  “I  wonder  when  they  made  their  1 
concordat?”  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  I 

p.  201.  I 
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opposed  from  the  outset,  and  Mussolini  soon  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  a  speech 
calculated  to  reconcile  not  the  Church,  but  party 
extremists:  “within  the  State  the  Church  is  not 
sovereign,  not  even  free  ...  it  is  subordinate,  both 
in  its  institutions  and  its  members  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  state  . . .  [Christianity]  would  probably 
have  perished  .  .  .  had  it  not  become  Catholic  at 
Rome  . . .  [amid]  the  swarming  ant  heap  of  Levan¬ 
tine  humanity  which  ravaged  the  subsoil  of  Rome 
and  for  which  a  discourse  like  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  opened  up  new  horizons  of  revolt  and 
emancipation.”  As  to  education,  he  declared:  “In 
[  this  sphere  we  are  intractable.  Education  must  be 
^  ours.”*'*  This  was  an  ominous  beginning  for  a  new 
era.  The  Chamber,  as  was  to  be  expected,  dutifully 
ratified  the  treaty  at  the  Duce’s  command,  and  the 
Senate  proved  nearly  as  docile. 

But  the  Duce’s  challenge  did  not  go  long  un¬ 
answered.  The  very  day  after  Mussolini  declared 
himself  “intractable,”  the  Pope  replied:  “We  can 
never  agree,  however,  to  anything  that  compresses, 
^  decreases,  or  denies  the  rights  which  nature  and 
God  gave  the  family  and  the  Church  in  the  field  of 
education.  On  this  point  we  shall  not  say  that  we 
i  are  intractable,  for  intractability  is  not  a  virtue, 
'  but  we  are  intransigent — just  as  we  could  not  help 
being  intransigent  if  asked  how  much  two  and 
two  make.”*’  Mussolini’s  observations  on  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity  and  Catholicism  he  called 
“heretical  and  worse  than  heretical.”**’ 

This  language  and  that  of  later  pronouncements 
I  is  clear  and  unambiguous  enough.*^  Strong  protest 
was  followed,  however,  by  renewed  appeasement, 
I  and  Mussolini  continued  to  do  much  as  he  pleased 
f  with  the  Catholic  youth  organizations,  while  the 
clergy  were  not  permitted  to  criticize,  much  less 
!  obstruct,  the  fascist  youth  movement.  Relations 
between  Italy  and  the  Vatican  became  for  several 
years  as  superficially  serene  as  though  nothing  had 
,  happened. 

I  How  far  the  Pope  himself  initiated  and  guided 
policy  in  this  peritxl  and  thereafter  is  difficult  to 
determine.  He  was  certainly  a  positive  man  with 
strong  views  of  his  own,  inclined  in  moments  of 
anger  to  speak  out  boldly  and  bluntly,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  smooth  things  over  as  best  he  could.*® 
Following  the  retirement  in  1930  of  Gasparri,  whose 

>4.  Speech  of  May  13,  1929.  Ibid.,  pp.  205  fl. 

■5-  For  address  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  Mondragone,  May  14, 
1929,  see  ibid. 

16.  Carlo  Sforza,  “Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,”  The 
Commonweal  (New  York),  March  20,  1942,  p.  529. 

•7.  For  Encyclical  Non  Abbiamo  Bisogno  on  Catholic  Action, 
June  29,  1931,  see  Principles  for  Peace,  cited,  pp.  446*48. 

'8.  Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 
P.  118. 


great  worldly  wisdom,  long  diplomatic  experience 
and  keen  understanding  of  men  he  had  inherited 
from  Benedict  XV,  Pius  XI  appears  to  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  for  his  own 
policy.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  deferred  much 
in  matters  of  decision  to  Cardinal  Pacelli,  a  far 
milder  and  gentler  man  than  either  Gasparri, 
whom  he  succeeded,  or  Pius  himself;  and  vigorous 
utterances  like  Non  Abbiamo,  when  viewed  in  their 
general  setting  of  complacent  acceptance  and  even 
friendship  for  fascism,  suggest  that  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  at  least  he  vented  his  personal  feelings  with¬ 
out  much  prior  consultation  with  anyone. 

The  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  far  from  driving 
the  two  powers  apart,  actually  improved  their 
relations  and  demonstrated  to  an  astonished  world 
how  far  the  Church  would  follow  Mussolini  in  his 
expansionist  policy.  One  must  point  out  that  the 
bulk  of  the  undignified  and  chauvinistic  applause 
which  thundered  around  the  Duce  emanated  not 
from  the  Vatican  but  from  the  Italian  clergy.  The 
clergy  of  any  nation  are  free  to  adopt  attitudes  of 
their  own  on  political  questions,  and  in  respect  of 
their  own  government’s  actions;  and  of  this  lib¬ 
erty  the  Italian  hierarchy  took  full  advantage,  the 
bellicosity  of  Cardinal  Schuster  of  Milan  being 
particularly  noteworthy.*’* 

The  Pope’s  own  attitude,  unlike  that  of  the 
Italian  hierarchy,  was  technically  correct.  Natur¬ 
ally  it  was  hoped  by  partisans  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  adherents  of  collective  security  that 
His  Holiness  would  openly  condemn  this  flagrant 
breach  of  international  law  and  order,  or  give 
some  hint  of  his  moral  opposition  to  it.^®  In  view 
of  the  Vatican’s  consistent  policy  of  taking  no 
sides,  however,  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  expect 
this.  It  is  unfair  and  unnecessary  to  ascribe  the 
Pope’s  neutrality  to  either  fear  of  fascism  or  ap¬ 
proval  of  it,  or  to  the  effect  of  Article  24  of  the 
Lateran  treaty  which  restrained  him  from  political 
activities. 

Nevertheless,  despite  his  official  attitude,  the 
Pope  was  not  wholly  able  to  discount  his  own 
Italian  background  or  to  repress  those  patriotic 
emotions  which  he  undoubtedly  felt.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  danger  to  world  peace  inherent  in  the 
Ethiopian  situation.  If  conscience  and  policy  would 
not  let  him  denounce  the  aggressor  outright,  at 
least  he  might  have  toned  down  the  exuberance 
of  the  Italian  clergy  which,  as  Primate  of  Italy, 
he  had  every  right  to  do.  Considering  the  special 
position  of  the  Church  in  Italy,  and  the  degree  of 
apprehension  regarding  the  Vatican’s  motives 

19.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  cited,  p.  642. 

20.  On  this  whole  question,  see  ibid.,  pp.  637-48. 
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which  already  existed  in  other  countries,  it  might 
have  been  the  part  of  diplomatic  wisdom  to  have 
leaned  slightly  backward  to  avoid  arousing  further 
suspicion.  This,  Pius  XI  was  too  much  a  patriot 
to  admit.  Some  of  his  public  utterances  during  the 
war  verged  on  the  indiscreet,  and  when  all  was 
over  the  Pope  in  his  address  to  the  world  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  press  (May  12,  1936)  referred 
to  “the  triumphant  joy  of  a  great  and  good  people” 
over  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  thus  dispelling 
all  possible  doubt  of  where  his  real  feelings  lay. 
If  a  surface  correctness  was  preserved,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  such  a  degree  of  personal  preference 
and  prejudice  showed  plainly  through  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  neutrality. 

VATICAN  SUPPORTS  FRANCO 

During  the  Spanish  Civil  War  even  the  fiction 
was  openly  dismissed.  For  to  the  mind  of  the 
Vatican  this  war  presented  itself  quite  simply  as  an 
attack  on  the  Church,  and  neutrality  was  therefore 
impossible.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Republic 
did  much  to  create  this  situation.  The  Spanish 
character  has  rarely  shown  the  talent  for  com¬ 
promise  that  marks  that  of  the  Italians — in  Spain 
one  had  to  be  all  for,  or  all  against,  the  Church.^ ‘ 
Long  the  people’s  chief  defender  against  a  cen¬ 
tralizing  monarchy,  the  Church  in  Spain  was  trans¬ 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  liberal  revolutions 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  into  a  stronghold 
of  political  reaction.  For  a  hundred  years  social 
reform  has  meant,  for  most  Spaniards,  to  fight  the 
Church,  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  1931, 
therefore,  was  followed  by  a  wave  of  extreme,  ill- 
advised,  anti-clerical  legislation.  The  Church,  in 
turn,  to  protect  even  its  fundamental  right  of  wor¬ 
ship,  has  felt  obliged  to  ally  itself  with  political 
reactionaries,  completing  a  vicious  circle  of  mutual 
antagonism. 

These  events  had  their  effect  on  the  Vatican.  To  be 
sure,  an  effort  was  made  to  work  with  the  Spanish 
Republic  in  spite  of  all,  but  not  on  terms  the  Re¬ 
public  would  accept.  The  encyclical  Dilectissima 
Nobis  reiterated  the  Papal  indifference  to  forms  of 
government,  and  even  when  war  broke  out  in  1936 
the  Pope  referred  to  the  Loyalist  government  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  but  his  true  sympathies 
were  entirely  evident.^^ 

21.  This  history  is  told  at  length  by  Gerald  Brenan  in  The 
Spanish  Labyrinth  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1943),  Chapter  III, 
pp.  309-10;  see  also  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Spain  (New  York, 
Creative  Age  Press,  1943);  J.  Alvarez  del  Vayo,  Freedom’s 
Battle  (New  York,  Knopf,  1940),  pp.  364-65. 

22.  For  Encyclical  Dileettssima  Nobis  on  Spain,  June  3,  1933, 
see  Principles  for  Peace,  cited,  pp.  473-44;  also  Allocution 
La  Vostra  Presenza  to  the  Spanish  Refugees,  September  14, 
1936,  ibid.,  pp.  491-95;  and  Radio  Address  Se  Nelle  to  the 
Universal  Church,  December  24,  1936,  ibid.,  pp.  495-97. 


A  somewhat  uncritical  sympathy  with  the  old 
regime  in  Spain,  and  a  very  genuine  sorrow  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  combined  with  de¬ 
testation  of  communism  to  blind  the  Pope  to  any 
mitigating  factors  in  a  situation  of  which  he  knew 
little  at  first  hand.  He  appears  to  have  convinced 
himself  completely  that  here  was  a  clear  case  of 
conflict  between  the  Church  and  its  enemies.  Fran¬ 
co’s  Catholicism,  not  his  fascism,  was  the  main 
reason  for  his  enthusiastic  support  by  the  Church. 

The  Vatican’s  policy  of  supporting  Franco  shows 
no  sign  to  date  of  being  modified,  the  sentiments  of 
the  present  Pope  having  been  clearly  expressed 
on  at  least  two  occasions.  The  Pope’s  telegram  of 
April  I,  1939  to  Franco  on  his  victory  shows  where 
the  sympathy  of  Pius  XII  lies  and,  lest  any  doubt 
remain,  he  congratulated  the  general  again  a  few 
days  later.^^  The  fundamental  policy  being  clear, 
it  is  rather  beside  the  point  to  say  that  Pius  XI 
never  trusted  Franco  personally — which  is  likely 
enough  —  or  that  Archbishop  Spellman’s  recent 
comments  on  the  Caudillo  are  unduly  restrained.^^ 

On  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church  in  Spain 
since  1939  little  information  is  available.  If  the 
clergy  really  expected  to  see  a  neo-medieval  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  they  must  have  been  somewhat 
disillusioned.  As  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  censors 
of  the  state  have  been  alert  to  suppress  anything 
not  conforming  to  totalitarian  standards.^'  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Pope’s  quarrel  with  the  Nazis  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  reach  Nationalist  Spain,  and  certain  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  clergy,  although  guarded,  suggest 
dissatisfaction  with  the  regime. 
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POPE  DENOUNCES  HITLERISM  ' 

In  Germany,  the  third  leading  fascist  power,  the 
Vatican  again  followed  its  avowed  policy  of  striv-  t 

ing  to  secure  its  own  position  while  seeking  to  t 

avoid  political  entanglement.  But  where  Italian  ( 

fascists  were  able  to  enlist  the  Church’s  coopera-  i 

tion,  and  those  of  Spain  found  the  Church  an  open  1 

ally,  in  Germany  the  inescapable  conflict  rose  at  i 

last  to  the  surface.  ' 

Germany  has  long  been  a  nation  of  divided  re-  i 

ligious  allegiance.  Most  of  the  north,  including  ] 

what  was  to  become  Prussia,  had  turned  Protestant  i 

before  1600,  but  most  of  the  southern  states,  in-  : 

eluding  Austria  and  Bavaria,  remained  faithful  to  i 

Rome  and  have  continued  among  the  most  loyal  ^ 

of  Catholic  countries.  In  the  days  of  Austria’s  j 

23.  The  Pope  Speaks:  The  Words  of  Pius  XII  (New  York,  j 

Harcourt,  Brace,  1940),  pp.  52-55. 

24.  F.  J.  Spellman,  Action  This  Day  (New  York,  Scribner’i,  ; 

1943).  PP-  23-24-  ^  1 

25.  W.  Solzbacher,  “The  Church  and  the  Spanish  State,”  < 

The  Commonweal,  February  27,  1942,  pp.  454  ff.  ' 
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power,  relations  between  Rome  and  Vienna  were 
traditionally  close,  and  the  latter  indeed  dominated 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Papacy  over  considerable 
periods.  The  Hapsburgs  long  preserved  the  right 
to  veto  the  election  of  an  unacceptable  Pope;  and 
this  threat  of  veto  was  actually  used  as  late  as 
1903  to  block  the  election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
Leo  XIIl’s  Secretary  of  State,  and  gain  that  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Sarto,  a  safe  conservative  who,  as  Pius  X, 
abolished  this  ancient  privilege.  It  was  typical  of 
the  antiquated  state  of  the  Vatican’s  relations  with 
Germany  that  even  in  the  twentieth  century 
Vienna,  rather  than  Berlin,  was  looked  to  by  the 
Popes,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  contin¬ 
ued  as  nominal  Primate  of  Germany,  even  as  he 
had  been  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  were  maintained  and  concordats  signed  not 
with  the  German  Empire  but  with  its  component 
states.  Most  of  these  were  successfully  renegoti¬ 
ated  after  the  establishment  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
I  public,  but  the  accession  of  Hitler,  and  virtual 
abolition  of  the  states,  dashed  all  this  work  to 
I  pieces.  Should  the  Vatican  seek  to  make  terms  with 
this  new  and  harsher  fascism  which  proclaimed 
its  inhuman  designs  so  loudly  and  unmistakably.? 
Pius  XI  hesitated.  He  certainly  had  no  love  for 
j  Hitler  and  must  have  recalled  the  recent  painful 
events  in  Italy;  but  in  the  end  he  remained  true 
to  his  policy  of  accepting  relations  with  all  govern¬ 
ments.^*^  No  doubt  he  hoped  that  the  Nazis  really 
might  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  bolshevism.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  first  step  was  taken  by 
Hider  himself,^^  who  sent  Franz  von  Papen  as 
his  envoy  to  Rome  and  secured  a  hurriedly  nego¬ 
tiated  concordat  in  July  1933. 

The  Pope’s  worst  fears  were  soon  justified,  and 
the  Nazis  proved  no  kinder  toward  the  Church 
than  their  Italian  prototypes.^®  For  a  long  time  the 
Church  offered  few  official  protests  despite  brave 
resistance  by  individual  clerics,  and  for  four  years 
Pius  XI  said  nothing,  at  least  publicly.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  his  health  failed,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1936-37  his  life  was  despaired  of  as  a 
result  of  a  heart  condition  complicated  by  asthma 
which  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  death.  But, 
indomitably  stubborn  toward  his  own  ills  as  to 
all  else,  he  recovered  for  a  time  and  in  March  1937 
poured  out  his  anguish  of  spirit  in  terms  both 

26.  The  Vatican  was  no  different  in  this  respect  from  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

27-  W.  Teeling,  Pope  Pius  XI  and  World  Affairs  (New  York, 
Stokes,  1937),  p.  222. 

28.  As  elsewhere,  the  education  of  youth  proved  to  be  the 
heart  of  the  controversy.  The  sterilization  laws  also  came  in  for 
derical  criticism,  but  little  seems  to  have  been  said  against  the 
racist  program,  in  contrast  to  what  happened  in  Italy. 
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bitter  and  blunt.^^  “With  burning  sorrow’’  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  own  “serious  misgivings,’’  and  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  explicitly  attacked  the  Nazi  prac¬ 
tices  of  substituting  state  worship  for  God-worship, 
of  setting  up  the  “whispered  inspirations’’  of  bloc^ 
and  race  instead  of  Christian  revelation,  of  trying 
to  drive  Catholics  from  their  allegiance  and  to 
form  a  “national  church,’’  and,  of  course,  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  education. 

This  is  strong  and  vigorous  language  and,  like 
Non  Abbiamo,  it  offers  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
laborious  style  in  which  the  encycUcals  are  tra¬ 
ditionally  couched.  The  German  press,  and  the 
Italian  as  well,  naturally  poured  scorn  on  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  no  reconciliation  with  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  ever  followed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  definitive 
break  with  Germany.  Indeed  the  promulgation  of 
the  encyclicals  Divini  Redemptoris^^  and  Firmissi- 
mam  Constantiam^^  only  a  few  days  later,  keenly 
analyzing  and  at  much  length  denouncing  the 
errors  of  Marxist  communism,  show  plainly 
enough  that  the  Pope  had  not  forgotten  his  tra¬ 
ditional  foe  in  the  heat  of  combat  with  a  new  one. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Pius  XI  ever  really  recog¬ 
nized  just  who  his  worst  enemy  was.  The  tragic 
climax  of  his  long  pontificate  lay  in  the  realization 
that,  while  the  power  of  atheistic  communism 
had  not  abated  but  rather  increased,  those  on  whom 
he  had  relied  to  defend  the  Church  against  it  had 
betrayed  him.  It  is  this  that  explains  the  angry 
bitterness  of  his  last  utterances. 


Certainly  the  events  that  followed  the  forging  of 
the  Axis  did  nothing  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the 
dying  man.  In  1938  he  saw  Austria,  the  last  Ger¬ 
man  state  that  at  least  professed  fidelity,  abandoned 
by  Mussolini  and  promptly  annihilated  by  Hitler’s 
Reich.  Even  worse.  Cardinal  Innitzer  of  Austria 
seemed  to  welcome  the  debacle,  urging  his  flock  to 
accept  the  inevitable  and  support  Anschluss  in  the 
plebiscite  which  followed.  There  was  litde  that 
could  be  done,  although  Cardinal  Innitzer  was 
sharply  called  to  account  by  Rome. 

Hardest  of  all  to  bear  were  the  results  to  his 
beloved  Italy,  where  Mussolini  was  falling  more 
and  more  under  the  spell — if  not  the  thumb— of 
Adolf  Hitler.  Signs  of  trouble  were  swift  in  com- 

29.  For  Encyclical  Mit  Brennender  Sorge  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Church  in  Germany,  March  14,  1937,  see  Principles  for 
Peace,  cited,  pp.  498-510. 

30.  For  Encyclical  Divini  Redemptoris  on  Atheistic  Com¬ 
munism,  March  19,  1937,  see  ibid.,  pp.  510-35. 

31.  For  Encyclical  Firmissimam  Constantiam  on  the  Religious 
Situation  in  Mexico,  March  28,  1937,  see  ibid.,  pp.  535-37. 
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ing.  In  May  1938  Hitler  visited  the  Duce  in  Rome. 
Pius  XI,  having  stepped  up  by  nearly  two  months 
the  usual  date  of  his  departure  for  Castel  Gandol- 
fo,^^  was  pointedly  absent  from  the  city.  Mussolini 
apparendy  received  a  new  set  of  instructions  from 
Hitler  at  this  meeting,  for  two  months  later  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Italian  scholars  discovered  the  purity  of 
the  Italian  race,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  German  racial  legislation  into  the 
Italian  system,  including  the  prohibition  of  mixed 
marriages  between  Italians  and.  Jews.  The  Church, 
however,  recognizes  no  distinctions  of  race.  What 
the  Pope  thought  of  this  borrowed  doctrine  was 
not  left  long  obscure.  To  the  nuns  of  the  Milanese 
Cenacolo,  he  said  “that  very  same  day  .  .  .  had 
brought  him  a  very  serious  piece  of  news,  and 
there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  was  a 
case  of  real  apostasy.”^^ 

In  September  the  Pope  told  a  group  of  Belgian 
pilgrims:  “The  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  was  realized  through  Christ,  of  Whose 
mystical  body  we  are  members.  Through  Christ 
and  in  Christ  we  are  Abraham’s  descendants.  No, 
it  is  not  possible  for  Christians  to  take  part  in  anti- 
Semitism.  Spiritually  we  are  Jews.’’^'*  ll  vecchio 
leone  had  spoken  and  undoubtedly  expressed  the 
views  of  the  great  majority  of  Italians,  for  the 
equality  of  races  is  a  Roman  as  well  as  a  Christian 
tradition  and  this  descent  into  Nazi  barbarism 
shocked  and  grieved  the  people.^' 

All  this  stung  Mussolini  into  a  reply,  which  he 
made  on  September  19:  “Those  who  suggest  that 
we  have  acted  for  reasons  of  imitation,  or  worse 
still,  as  a  result  of  suggestions,  are  poor  half-wits 
to  whom  we  do  not  know  whether  to  extend  our 
contempt  or  our  pity.”^^  By  “poor  half-wits,”  he 
presumably  meant  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

The  Pope  did  not  even  then  cease  his  efforts 
to  secure  a  stay  of  the  racial  legislation.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Vatican  he  wrote  personal  letters  in 
his  own  hand  both  to  the  King  and  the  Duce.  The 
King  replied  that  the  matter  would  be  given  the 
“greatest  consideration,”^^  showing  plainly  enough 
that  it  was  out  of  his  hands.  The  Duce  replied 

32.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  cited,  p.  66i. 

33.  Quoted  in  Osservatore  Romano  (Vatican  City),  July  17, 
1938. 

34.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  cited,  p.  617, 
quoting  translation  in  The  Tablet  (London),  September  24, 
1938. 

35.  At  Christmastime  the  Pope  further  amplified  his  state¬ 
ments.  For  Allocution  Con  Grande  to  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
December  24,  1938,  see  Principles  for  Peace,  cited,  pp.  549-51. 

36.  Quoted  in  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  cited, 
p.  618;  see  also  R.  G.  Massock,  Italy  from  Within  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1943),  p.  99. 

37.  Massock,  Italy  from  Within,  cited,  p.  136. 


with  new  persecutions  of  Catholic  Action.  By  now 
the  end  was  near;  the  Pope  was  exhausted  by  the 
strain  and  disappointment  of  the  last  months.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  Italian  violations  of  the 
Concordat,  and  took  occasion  to  refer  to  homage 
paid  to  a  cross  that  was  not  the  Cross  of  Christ.^® 

In  November  he  suffered  two  nearly  fatal  attacks.  1 
On  Saturday,  February  ii,  would  fall  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  reconciliation.  He  summoned  ^ 
all  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  hear  an  address  on  that  , 
occasion.  Apparently  this  would  have  been  a  de-  , 
tailed  and  searching  criticism  of  fascist  faithless-  i 
ness.  “Try  at  all  costs,  Milani,  to  keep  me  alive  j 

until  Saturday,”  he  said  to  his  doctor,  but  the  effort  ^ 

of  composition  was  too  much  for  an  old  heart.  The  j 
Pope  of  the  Reconciliation  died  on  Friday.  j 

PIUS  XII  FACES  THE  STORM  \ 

The  shortest  conclave  on  record  confounded  the  j 
experts  by  choosing  Cardinal  Pacelli,  nine  years 
Secretary  of  State,  to  succeed  him.  The  new  Pope  j 
was  a  Roman,  born  in  the  suburb  of  Ponte.^^  His  | 
father  had  been  dean  of  the  Vatican  bar.  Where  j 
Pius  XI’s  career  as  a  diplomat  had  been  brief  and 
not  wholly  fortunate,  Pius  XII  had  been  reared  in  , 
the  diplomatic  tradition.  The  old  Pope  had  been 
tough,  practical,  “intransigent”;  this  one  is  gentle  j 

and  almost  mystical.'*®  Far  less  prone  to  personal  | 

and  patriotic  prejudice  than  the  older  man,  he  | 

must  have  done  much  to  moderate  the  tone  of  j 

many  pronouncements.  j 

The  situation  confronting  him  was  fraught  with  r 

difficulty.  He  had  not  only  inherited  the  quarrel  ( 

with  Mussolini,  but  a  European  situation  visibly  t 

nearing  the  boiling  point.  The  Duce  himself  was  b 

demanding  Tunisia  from  France,  and  about  to  ( 

invade  Albania.  Hitler  was  preparing  to  seize  b 

Czechoslovakia  and  to  reach  for  Danzig.  France  c 

and  Britain,  as  well  as  Germany,  were  bargaining  tl 

for  an  agreement  with  Russia,  still  regarded  by  the  c 

Papacy  as  a  dangerous  foe.  It  was  obvious  that  h 

the  equilibrium  which  had  grown  increasingly  un-  u 

stable  for  a  decade  could  not  be  maintained  much  v 

longer.  Yet  the  Pope’s  own  first  steps  were  marked  b 

by  moderation.  The  speech  which  Pius  XI  would  X 

have  made  to  the  bishops  was  quietly  filed  away  It 

and  every  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  Mussolini,  V 

for  while  cordial  relations  had  now  become  clearly 
impossible  there  was  at  least  a  chance — considering  42 

43 

38.  Principles  for  Peace,  cited,  p.  551.  St 

39.  For  biographical  sketch  by  Charles  Rankin,  see  introduc¬ 
tion  to  The  Pope  Speaks,  cited,  pp.  4-38. 

40.  Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 

p.  1 19;  Massock,  Italy  from  Within,  cited,  p.  139.  0^ 
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Italy’s  decided  unreadiness  for  war — that  the  de¬ 
nounced  apostate  might  help  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe.  He  seems  also  to  have  sought  a  new 
modus  vivendi  with  Germany  in  the  hope  of  hold¬ 
ing  Hitler  back.'“ 

PAPAL  DIPLOMACY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

Doubtless  some  of  this  was  due  to  the  Pope’s 
naturally  conciliatory  temper.  But  it  is  incredible 
that,  after  ten  years’  experience,  he  could  still  have 
supposed  real  cooperation  with  fascism  to  be  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  any  case  he  must  have  known  that 
Mussolini  was  now  largely  at  Hitler’s  mercy.  One 
could  only  hope  that  by  the  gentle  pressure  of 
friendly  gestures  the  terrible  tide  could  somehow 
be  turned.  The  policy  of  1939  must  be  viewed  not 
as  the  futile  resurrection  of  a  barren  diplomacy 
but  as  a  last  despairing  effort  to  ward  off  disaster 
for  the  world — or,  if  that  were  impossible,  at  least 
for  Italy.  In  the  spring  the  Pope  issued  a  general 
appeal  for  peace  and  a  specific  offer  to  mediate  in 
the  Danzig  dispute,"*^  and  may  have  suggested  a 
five-power  conference,  but  all  his  well-meant  ef¬ 
forts  at  peace-making  attracted  so  little  attention 
and  had  so  little  effect  on  the  situation  as  to  seem 
somewhat  pathetic. 

When  war  did  break  out  in  September  1939, 
the  first  encyclical  of  the  new  reign  expressed  the 
Pope’s  attitude  of  determined  neutrality."*^  At  this 
first  stage  of  the  war,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
inclined  a  little  toward  the  Allied  side,  if  only 
because  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Catholic  Poland."*"*  The  Pope  received 
Cardinal  Hlond,  Primate  of  Poland,  and  offered 
the  Polish  people  such  comfort  as  he  could.  The 
behavior  of  Germany  he  denounced,  and  when 
German  Foreign  Minister  Ribbentrop  presented 
himself  at  the  Vatican  in  March,  the  Pope  made  it 
clear  that  he  had  not  been  invited."*'  The  details  of 
this  visit  remain  obscure,  but  the  atmosphere  was 
certainly  frigid.  The  Pope  appears  to  have  said  that 
he  was  not  interested  in  German  plans  for  peace 
until  reparation  was  made  to  Poland.  Soon  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Norway  and  of  the  Low  Countries 
brought  new  anxieties,  and  on  this  occasion  Pius 
XII  expressed  himself  with  unusual  candor  and 
lucidity  in  messages  to  King  Leopold  and  Queen 
Wilhelmina."*^ 

4L  Ibid. 

42.  Ibid.,  pp.  72-73. 

43-  For  Encyclical  Summi  Pontificatus  on  the  Function  of  the 
State  in  the  Modern  World,  October  20,  1939,  see  Principles  for 
fcace,  cited,  pp.  592-615. 

44-  The  Pope  Speaks,  cited,  pp.  83  (i;  sec  also  Salvemini  and 
LPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited,  p.  122. 

45.  Massock,  Italy  from  Within,  cited,  pp.  206-207,  quoting 
Osservatore  Romano. 


THE  VATICAN  PEACE  PR(X3RAM 

Pius  was  still  hopeful  that  Italy  would  remain 
neutral,  and  was  by  no  means  without  peace  plans 
of  his  own.  In  his  address  on  Christmas  eve  of  1939 
to  the  cardinals  resident  in  Rome,  he  promulgated 
five  principles  which  have  become  the  foundation 
of  all  Catholic  programs  for  peace:  (i)  the  right  to 
life  and  independence  of  all  nations;  (2)  disarm¬ 
ament;  (3)  juridical  institutions  to  guarantee  ob¬ 
servance  of  treaties  and  provide  for  their  revision; 
(4)  recognition  of  real  needs  and  just  demands 
of  nations  and  peoples;  and  (5)  acceptance  by  lead¬ 
ers  and  peoples  of  moral  responsibility,  and  the 
principles  of  justice  and  love."*^  The  Pope  closed 
with  an  appeal  for  a  new  crusade  against  material¬ 
ism  and  immorality.  He  denounced  no  nation  by 
name,  although  he  mentioned  the  persecution  of 
Poland  and  Finland.  The  style  of  the  address  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  new  reign — the 
deep  religious  note,  the  broad  although  sound 
generalities,  the  cautious  effort  to  avoid  offense 
that  verges  on  ambiguity. 

The  most  active  phase  of  Vatican  diplomacy  in 
the  early  months  of  the  war,  however,  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  directly  with  the  belligerent  powers  but 
with  the  United  States.  The  Pope’s  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  to  preliminary  feelers"*®  led  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  send  Myron  Taylor,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  U.S.  Steel,  as  his  personal  emissary  to  the 
Vatican.  By  not  naming  him  Ambassador,  the 
President  was  able  to  avoid  that  parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Vatican  is  op¬ 
posed  and  which  would  doubtless  have  ensued  in 
Congress."*^  Exactly  what  this  friendly  gesture  on 
the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  was  intended  to 
gain,  and  did  gain,  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  well-meant  although  futile  attempt 
to  catch  at  straws  of  possible  peace  and  a  genuine 
effort  to  keep  Italy  neutral.  Apparently  the  Pres¬ 
ident  hoped  that  the  Vatican  would  declare  the 
Allied  war  against  Germany  a  just  one,’°  but  in 
this  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  sudden  fall  of  France  and  the  apparent  im- 

46.  Massock,  Italy  from  Within,  cited,  p.  221;  Principles  for 
Peace,  cited,  p.  668. 

47.  Principles  for  Peace,  cited,  pp.  632-40;  also  International 
Conciliation  (New  York),  No.  357,  February  1940. 

48.  International  Conciliation,  No.  357,  February  1940. 

49.  The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  Vatican  by  a 
Minister  from  1848  to  1868,  but  his  duties  were  confined  largely 
to  promoting  commerce  with  the  Papa!  States.  See  Dean,  “The 
Lateran  Accord,”  cited,  p.  162. 

50.  Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 
pp.  100  ff.  In  February  1943  Archbishop  Spellman  was  received 
by  the  Pope,  undoubtedly  on  at  least  semi-official  business. 
Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  the  Archbishop’s  account  of  his 
experiences  (Action  This  Day,  cited)  is  so  very  discreet  that  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  it. 
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minence  of  a  complete  German  victory  startled  the 
Vatican,  and  confronted  it  with  the  prospect  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  a  Europe  dominated  by  the  Nazis — at 
the  very  moment  when  all  efforts  to  keep  Italy 
neutral  were  ending  in  failure.  Pius  XII  again  ac¬ 
cepted  the  inevitable.  Like  his  predecessor  in  1935, 
he  tolerated  the  chorus  of  Italian  clerical  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  national  war.  Perhaps  under  fascist 
pressure,  he  received  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  before 
his  coronation  as  puppet  king  of  Croatia.’*  He  also 
gave  audience  to  German  and  Italian  soldiers  in 
uniform”— in  itself  a  gracious  act,  yet  one  which 
created  an  unfortunate  impression  because  it  was 
unilaterally  granted.  His  utterances,  however,  re¬ 
mained  cautious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  way  of  the  Pope  has  not 
been  easy  since  Mussolini  plunged  Italy  into  the 
war,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  construe  conduct 
like  that  just  mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  Pope’s 
acceptance  of  the  Axis  cause.  The  Osservatore 
Romano  was  seized  for  keeping  up  its  pre-war 
impartiality  and  obliged  to  alter  its  tone.”  Since 
support  of  the  fascist  cause  was  impossible,  the  Os¬ 
servatore  was  reduced  to  publishing  little  but  reli¬ 
gious  and  local  news,  and  its  circulation  conse¬ 
quently  dropped  from  100,000  to  25,000  in  a  few 
weeks.”  The  Vatican  was  put  under  police  sur¬ 
veillance,  and  secret  agents  were  posted  inside, 
according  to  reports  which  appear  to  be  correct.” 
By  no  means  all  the  Italian  clergy  supported  the 
war,  and  those  who  did  not  were  subjected  to  fas¬ 
cist  persecution. 

The  German  attack  on  Russia  on  June  22,  1941 
again  changed  the  picture  completely.  Significant¬ 
ly,  the  Vatican  said  nothing,  although  undoubtedly 
pressed  to  give  its  blessing  to  what  was  described 
by  the  Nazis  as  an  “anti-Bolshevik  crusade.”  It  is 
conceivable,  and  has  been  suggested,  that  Pius  XI 
might  have  yielded  to  this  strong  temptation,’^  but 
Pius  XII  showed  himself  too  astute  to  do  so.  It  is 
certain  that  his  views  on  communism  have  not  al¬ 
tered,  and  his  blessing  still  rests  on  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Franco,  Petain,  and  Salazar.”  But  he 

51.  Saivcmini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 
p.  130. 

52.  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

53.  C.  M.  Cianfarra,  “The  Vatican  Faces  the  Dictators,”  New 
Yorh^  Times  Magazine,  October  4,  1942. 

54.  The  place  of  the  Osservatore  Romano  was  taken  to  some 
extent  by  the  Parola  del  Papa,  a  little  sheet  publishing  Papal 
speeches  only,  which  in  1942  had  a  circulation  of  200,000 
and  is  still  growing. 

55.  Cianfarra,  “The  Vatican  Faces  the  Dictators,”  cited. 

56.  Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 
p.  131. 
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seems  to  have  learned  what  his  predecessor  never 
did,  that  German  fascism  is  the  more  serious  enemy 
of  the  Church.  Atheism,  he  believes,  must  ultimate¬ 
ly  be  rejected  by  the  human  mind  and  the  recent 
recognition  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia 
lends  some  weight  to  this  view.  The  Nazis,  how¬ 
ever,  have  substituted  a  sort  of  hero-religion  which  I 
is  attractive  to  some,  and  therefore  dangerous.’® 

In  his  Christmas  message  of  1941’^  the  Pope 
made  clear  that  his  1939  peace  proposals  still  rep¬ 
resented  his  views.  Some  have  seen  in  this  elabora¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas  the  direct  influence  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  At  any  rate,  his  insistence  on  the  moral 
law,  the  responsibility  of  the  strong,  the  sharing  of 
resources,  the  observation  of  treaties,  and  eventual 
disarmament,  can  be  reconciled  only  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  United  Nations. 

Yet  to  the  last  Pius  XII  avoided  an  open  breach 
with  Italy.  As  late  as  June  13,  1943,^°  in  addressing 
an  audience  of  25,000  Italian  workers,  he  warned 
them  against  revolution:  “Salvation  does  not  lie 
in  revolution,  a  revolution  which  proceeds  from  in¬ 
justice  and  civil  insubordination.”  As  so  often,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  the  Pope  had  in 
mind.  He  may  have  been  asking  continued  sup¬ 
port  for  Mussolini,  whose  imminent  collapse  he 
must  have  foreseen.  It  seems  more  likely,  however, 
that  his  words  were  intended  as  a  general  warning  j 
against  civil  disorder. 

True  to  his  earlier  promise,  the  Pope  remained 
in  Rome  as  war  drew  closer  to  the  Vatican.^*  The 
last  months  of  1943  found  him  practically  captive 
in  the  hands  of  his  worst  enemies. 

WHAT  FUTURE  FOR  THE  CHURCH.? 

Twenty-five  years  of  Vatican  foreign  policy  in¬ 
dicate  certain  general  conclusions: 

(1)  No  possible  slur  can  justly  be  cast  on  the 
character  of  either  Pius  XI  or  Pius  XII.  Both  men 
have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  their  trust,  stead¬ 
fast  in  their  faith,  unremitting  in  the  preaching  of  , 
its  doctrine,  loyal  to  the  principles  which  they 
profess. 

(2)  The  view  that  the  Pope  is  at  heart  a  fascist 
and  wishes  to  see  the  triumph  of  modern  dictator- 

58.  Cianfarra,  “The  Vatican  Faces  the  Dictators,”  cited. 

59.  For  Radio  Message  Nell'  Alba  to  the  World,  December  24, 
1941,  see  Principles  for  Peace,  cited,  pp.  750-62. 
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ships,  while  a  long  sequence  of  superficial  evidence 
can  be  constructed  to  support  it,  proves  to  be  with¬ 
out  foundation  in  fact. 

(3)  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  a  supporter  of 
democracy  but  is  just  what  he  claims  to  be — indif¬ 
ferent  to  political  forms,  accepting  any  government 
which  will  meet  the  minimum  demands  of  the 
Church. 

(4)  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  priest  without 
weapons  somehow  to  impose  order  on  a  willful 
world.  The  Pope  can  only  seek  by  reason  to  bring 
men  to  reason,  and  that  he  continues  to  do  this 
even  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans  is  rather  to  his 
credit  than  otherwise. 

(5)  The  Papal  record  of  practical  statesmanship 
is  less  impressive.  Granted  that  the  Holy  See  is  in 
Italy  and  must  accommodate  itself  to  Italian  policy, 
it  can  only  be  regretted  that  its  associations  with 
fascism  should  have  been  so  close.  It  was  impru¬ 
dent  in  the  extreme,  for  example,  for  Pius  XI  to 
rejoice  over  Mussolini’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  attacks  on  the  Church  which  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  Lateran  Treaty.  One  could 
not  expect  the  Church  to  support  the  Spanish  Re¬ 
public,  but  it  is  unfortunate  tliat  such  whole-heart¬ 
ed  support  was  given  to  General  Franco — all  the 
more  because  Pius  XI  seems  to  have  suspected  the 
true  situation.  One  could  not  have  expected  the 
Church  to  look  with  favor  on  Soviet  Russia,  but 
one  might  have  hoped  for  an  earlier  realization  of 
where  the  graver  danger  lay  for  Europe  and  the 
world.  One  fears  that  in  this  case  a  zealot’s  convic¬ 
tion  replaced  statesmanlike  objectivity.  It  might 
also  be  argued  that,  when  the  anti-Christian  na¬ 
ture  of  Nazi  Germany  became  as  well  understood 
as  it  was  by  1937,  the  Church  should  have  taken 
a  more  militant  stand.  The  delicacy  of  the  Pope’s 
international  position  is  obvious,  but  his  mistakes 
in  policy,  some  now  tacitly  and  almost  openly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Vatican,  cannot  entirely  be  excused 
or  explained  away. 

The  results  of  the  war  for  the  Papacy  cannot  yet 
be  predicted.  Critics  both  friendly  and  hostile  have 
forecast  a  period  of  unprecedented  anti-clericalism 
in  Italy, believing  that  the  long  association  of 
the  Vatican  with  fascism  will  reap  its  harvest  of 
hatred  and  even  of  persecution.  This,  in  the  view 
of  some  observers,  might  not  be  wholly  a  bad  thing 
for  the  Church.  Yet  since  the  actual  invasion  of 
Italy,  we  cannot  be  so  sure.  There  is  growing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Church  is  still  regarded  in  some 

tia.  Rinchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  cited,  pp.  737  If; 
Saivcmini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy  cited,  pp.  249  ff. 


quarters  as  a  refuge  from  fascism,  and  even  that  the 
Vatican  has  offered  sanctuary  to  anti-fascist  fugi¬ 
tives  since  the  German  occupation  of  Rome. 

Probably  the  Papacy  will  take  no  active  part  in 
the  general  post-war  settlement.  Its  right  to  be 
heard,  now  established,  may  not  be  exercised.  In 
1919  Benedict  XV  hoped  to  act  as  mediator  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  League  of  Nations;  not 
only  was  this  denied  him  but  the  seat  of  the  League 
was  established  at  Geneva,  Calvin’s  city,  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  Vatican  as  a  rebuff.  That  Pius 
XII  hopes  for  the  creation,  or  recreation,  of  “juri¬ 
dical  institutions”  is  made  clear  by  his  own  f)eace 
proposals,  but  he  has  not  said  what  these  institu¬ 
tions  should  be  and  it  is  not  certain  he  would  wel¬ 
come  a  revival  of  the  League  in  its  old  form.  He 
probably  will  not  seek  membership  in  it,  but  con¬ 
tinue,  instead,  the  present  policy  of  benevolent  de¬ 
tachment. 

Grave  problems  in  international  relations  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  confront  the  Papacy.  The  predominance  of 
Russia  on  the  continent  will  impose  the  necessity 
of  reckoning  anew  with  atheistic  communism,  and 
the  past  policy  of  unswerving  hostility  may  make 
this  difficult.  Related  to  this  is  the  question  of  com¬ 
peting  with  Russian  economic  ideas  and  pro-Rus¬ 
sian  sentiments  in  the  continental  nations  where 
many  Catholics  reside.  The  gradual  disappearance 
of  every  great  power  that  was  traditionally  Catholic 
—  from  Spain  and  France  of  the  old  regime  to 
Austria  of  our  own  day — will  presumably  add  to 
these  difficulties. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  Britain  is  a  Cath¬ 
olic  country,  but  both  may  be  described  as  well- 
disposed,  and  both  have  important  Catholic  minor¬ 
ities.  In  due  time,  however,  the  increasing  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  Vatican,  financial  at  least  and  possibly 
intellectual  as  well,  on  the  Western  nations  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  create  new  problems  for  the  Church. 

Other  questions  are  raised  by  the  growing  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Asia  in  world  affairs — whole  regions 
which  are  not  Christian  even  in  tradition,  and  to 
which  the  Vatican  has  hitherto  given  little  direct 
attention  save  in  a  missionary  way.  The  entire 
future  of  the  Vatican  is  plainly  bound  up  with  the 
uncertain  place  of  religion  in  the  new  world.  Fur¬ 
ther  defections  from  the  Church  must  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  Papacy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  re¬ 
ligious  revival  should  follow  the  war,  one  can  only 
speculate  on  the  degree  to  which  the  Holy  See, 
always  slow  to  modify  its  traditional  ways,  will  be 
in  a  position  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  The  Vatican, 
however,  appears  to  face  the  future  with  complete 
confidence. 


The  Lateral!  Settlement  of  1929 


By  V.  M.  Dean  and  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

The  Latcran  agreements  which  brought  the  Ro¬ 
man  question  to  an  end  were  signed  on  February 
II,  1929  by  Pietro  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Papal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  Benito  Mussolini.  They  consist 
of  the  treaty  proper,  a  financial  settlement,  and  a 
concordat. 

The  treaty  revived  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  by  recognizing  him  as  sovereign  of  Vatican 
City.  This  area  of  108.7  acres  comprises  the  Vatican 
palace  and  gardens,  with  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  its  piazza.  About  a  thousand  persons  now  re¬ 
side  in  it.  The  Pope  wished  to  include  certain  sub¬ 
urban  lands,  in  order  to  provide  for  expansion, 
but  the  Italian  government  refused  to  cede  them. 
Mussolini  boasted  that  he  had  granted  just  enough 
land  to  bury  the  temporal  power.  No  terms,  how¬ 
ever,  could  have  altered  the  fact  that  the  appur¬ 
tenances  of  the  Holy  See  are  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  large  number  of  churches, 
palaces,  and  offices.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of 
the  treaty  is  that  real  mutuality  was  lacking — the 
state  conceded  what  it  wished  to  and  the  Church 
accepted  what  it  could  get,  for  the  Vatican  was 
anxious  to  end  the  Roman  question  as  soon  as 
possible,  while  the  Italian  government  felt  less 
sense  of  urgency. 

The  treaty  also  defines  the  political  rights  of  the 
parties  and  provides  for  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
representatives.  Article  24  declares  that  the  Holy 
See  “will  remain  extraneous  to  all  temporal  dis¬ 
putes  between  nations  and  to  international  con¬ 
gresses  convoked  for  the  settlement  of  such  dis¬ 
putes,  unless  the  contending  parties  make  a  joint 
appeal  to  its  mission  of  peace.”  This  article  has 
been  criticized  as  laying  the  whole  treaty  open  to 
denunciation  on  the  ground  of  a  breach  by  the 
Vatican.  The  late  Cardinal  Hinsley  of  Britain  was 
quick  to  see  this  danger.*  It  does  not  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  led  to  much  actual  embarrassment, 
being  simply  declaratory  of  the  Vatican’s  tradi¬ 
tional  policy. 

The  financial  settlement  provided  for  an  imme- 

I.  Sec  George  LaPiana,  “The  Political  Heritage  of  Pius  XII,” 
Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  April  1940. 


diate  cash  payment  of  750  million  lire,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  billion  lire  in  Italian  government  bonds,  in 
full  settlement  of  all  Papal  claims.  Some  believe 
that  a  separate  agreement  pledged  the  Vatican  not 
to  dispose  of  these  bonds  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  inevitably  tied  the  fortunes  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  fascist  government  together  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  and  considerable  criticism  has  been  aroused 
by  this  fact.  How  much  the  Vatican  needed  this 
revenue  and  therefore  what  real  difference  it  made 
cannot  be  determined  because  the  Papal  accounts 
are  never  published.^  Since  the  conquest  of  Rome 
in  1870  deprived  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  income, 
the  Vatican  has  depended  largely  on  Peter’s  Pence, 
that  is,  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Catholia 
throughout  the  world,  of  which  about  half  now 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  total  amount  has 
been  variously  estimated,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Italian  government’s  offer  would  have 
been  difficult  to  resist. 

The  concordat  resembles  others  of  its  kind.  It 
recognizes  the  position  of  the  Church  and  the 
rights  of  the  clergy,  defines  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  provides  for  state  approval  of  new  bishops, 
recognizes  the  validity  of  religious  marriage,  pro 
vides  for  religious  instruction  in  state  schools  “ac¬ 
cording  to  a  program  to  be  agreed  upon,”  and 
recognizes  Catholic  Action — the  bexly  of  Catholic 
youth  organizations — provided  these  organization? 
take  no  part  in  politics.  Article  43,  for  example, 
states  that  Italy  “recognizes  the  auxiliary  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Azione  Cattolica  Italiana  inasmuch  as 
these,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Holy  Sec, 
carry  on  their  activities  independently  of  all  poli¬ 
tical  parties  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Church  for  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  Catholic  principles.”  The  details  of  the 
educational  clauses  were  left  somewhat  vague,  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  necessity,  and  the  resulting  ambigui¬ 
ties  proved  an  important  factor  in  the  conflict 
which  developed  almost  as  sexjn  as  the  agreement? 
were  signed. 

2.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  financial  question,  see  D.  A 
Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy  (Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs;  London,  Oxford  Press,  1941),  PP- 303-315- 
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